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The Purest Tones the Most Effective. . 


[We translate the following from an instructive series 
of “ Acoustical Letters,’’ by Richard Poll, in the Leipsic 
Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.] 


The propagation of sound, both as regards in- 
tensity and area, is wonderfully influenced by the 
purity of the tone:—a quality so frequently 
neglected by singers and by instrumentists, in 
favor of dazzling virtuosity or mere rude strength 
of tone. Many seem not sufficiently aware how 
important a part is played, both in the esthetics 
and the physics of tones, by purity of tone, that is, 
by the greatest regularity and uniformity in its 
vibrations ; otherwise they would certainly expend 
more pains upon a property as beautiful in itself 
as it is most fruitful in its effects. 

We have already remarked that, the purer a 
tone, the more beautiful and positive will be its 
color (Klangfarbe). We have also found that 
the purer a tone, the more distinct its impression ; 
and we have now to learn that, the purer a tone, 
the weaker it may be and yet operate on the ear 
with the same intensily as a tone that is stronger 
but less pure. More good results combined could 
scarcely be desired from one source; and one 
would think, since the three fundamental condi- 
tions of good singing are beauty in the formation 
of tones, clearness of expression, and moderation 
in the means, that all singers would strive to ac- 
quire these qualities by following the way of 
purity! But, how many singers are there who 
sing purely? Since purity of tone depends on 
uniformity and unity in the vibrations, it is possi- 
ble to perceive the faintest agitations, if they 
repeat themselves in perfectly regular sequence 
and so sum themselves up to a perceptible effect. 
The tone of the boatswain’s whistle is heard 
through the creaking of joists, through the 
fluttering of sails, the roar of waves and the 
howling storm! In the greatest noise and thunder 
of battle are heard the signals of the horns and 
trumpets. For, although simultaneously excited 
by a thousand tones and noises in irregular suc- 
cession, still the ear remains more susceptible for 
the steady recurrence of much weaker impulses, 
which succeed each other at equal intervals. 

For the same cause, the Russian horn music— 
confessedly the type of perfectly pure instru- 
mental music, because every instrument is tuned 
to only one tone, and in this is tuned perfectly 
pure—is heard at the distance of nearly a long 
German mile (53 English miles); other instru- 





mental music, under particularly favorable cir- 
cumstances, is heard at the farthest but a short 
German mile (3;; English miles) ; whereas you 
may hear the marching of a company of soldiers, 
which is always rhythmical and energetic, only 
2000 feet at the farthest. The trampling of a 
squadron of cavalry on the walk is heard only 1800 
feet, but regular gallop 2600 feet. 

Entirely similar observations‘may be made with 
fire arms. There is no doubt at all which gives 
the purer, stronger and more far-reaching sound : 
the discharge of a six-pounder or a salvo of fifty 
muskets. The quantity of powder fired is in both 
cases the same, but the fifty men do not press the 
trigger with perfect simultaneousness, the opera- 
tion of their fingers is neither concentrated in time 
nor space, and the consequence is, that the effect 
of the cannon is much more intense. On the 
contrary, a well-maintained firing in file, in which 
each fires immediately after his next man, is far 
more perceptible to the ear, than the simultaneous 
platoon firing of the same number of guns; since 
the platoon fire is always only an irregular and 
not a precisely simultaneous crack ; whereas in 
the other case blow follows blow with rhythmic 
regularity. Most completely was this witnessed 
in the parade firing of the French under Napoleon, 
known by the name of feu roulant. The troops 
were trained to fire so quick and regularly one 
after the other, that blow followed blow, and the 
salute made an impression as if tone swiftly fol- 
lowed tone in drawing the hand over the keyboard 
of a piano. This rolling fire, therefore, was com- 
parable in its regularity to the Russian horn music 
in its purity, and produced, like this, relatively 
the greatest effect. 

The applications of all this to music are self- 
evident. A purely tuned tympanum rings clearly 
and distinctly out through twenty drums; one 
pure solo voice penetrates through a whole choir 
of singers; one pure solo violin sounds through 
the whole accompanying orchestra ; it is therefore 
relatively stronger, that is, more perceptible, more 
sensible to our ear. 

Of absolute strength it is not here the question, 
since it is a well-known fact that by excessive 
strength a tone is overdone, i. e. becomes impure. 
When singers with weak voices sing in large 
theatres, they almost invariably over-reach the 
tone. They scream, in order to be heard, and 
the whole effect is that they sing tremulously and 
make the tone impure! So every wind instru- 
ment may, by blowing too hard, be driven to false 
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tones. String instruments, especially steel strings 
on pianos or harps, are liable to the same thing. 
If they are struck too violently, the string begins 
to make not only transverse, but also longitudinal 
vibrations ; these vibrations are not uniform, the 
tone becomes impure and therefore without reso- 
nance, indistinct, and relatively less strong than a 
more moderate but purer tone. If all the piano- 
forte drummers would but consider that ! 

With the harp it isa well-known fact, that its 
piano and mezzo forte is finer than the forte and 
Jortissimo. The consequence is that the harp is 
much more resonant in smaller rooms, than in a 
concert hall or as an orchestra instrument. For 
in the latter cases the player is compelled to at- 
tack the instrument more energetically and there- 
fore overdo the matter, so that the strings lose the 


beautiful regularity of their entirely free vibra- 


tions, and this absolutely most beautiful tone 
among all string instruments becomes feebly reso- 
nant and choked. We know of famous violins of 
famous concert masters, which under the heavy 
stroke of the bow no longer sing, but scream and 
groan. ‘The tone is gone—since the greatest in- 
tensity was sought by means of strong bowing, 
whereas precisely the reverse is the result, and 
not only the beauty and but even the strength of 
the pure sound is lost. 

Orchestras especially are very apt to sin against 
this law of strength in unity and purity—Here 
too it must be considered that, under equal excit- 
ing foree, the high tones are always more percep- 
tible than the low ones, and the clear tones more 
For the higher tones, (as 
is known from Savart’s experiments with the 


so than the dull ones. 


Syren) require less intensity in the exciting power 
in order to be heard. According it never would 
occur to any chapel-master, to man the piccolo 
flute with more strength than the low wooden 
wind instruments, whilst even celebrated directors 
find nothing laughable in placing only one man 
on the harp part in “a orchestra of about sixty 
men! And yet every one would laugh if only 
one viola and violoncello should be set against 
twenty-four first and second violins! 

In Choruses the Soprano is almost always too 
strong, the Alto almost always too weak. It is 
not to be presumed that the ladies on the Alto 
develop less activity of lungs, than the Soprano 
voices ; but they sing deeper, they are commonly 
fewer in number, they overstrain themselves, sing 
impure or hum, and the choral effect is disturbed. 
To proceed according to the right principle, the 
Alto voices should always out-number the Soprano, 
and the viola should be manned at least as strong 
as the first violin part. Experience teaches, that 
in the solo vocal quartet, as in the string quartet, 
the highest voice, if not reined in with great dis- 
cretion, almost always covers up the other voices, 
simply because it is ihe highest. Only the Basso 
or the violoncellist escape being covered up, since 
they develop more intensity of lungs or bow. 
The tenor either screams, or he is asthmatic or 
fat ;—in all these cases there is a loss of strength 
and purity, and the consequence is, that in Austra- 
lia and California great lumps of gold are far 
more frequent, than good tenors are in Europe, 
so that with us the first tenors are literally worth 
their weight in gold! 

That the brass almost always cover up the string 
instruments, is too well known. Hence thought- 
ful instrumental composers are in the habit latterly 
of indicating in their scores the number of per- 














formers on each part; a direetlon, alas! which is 
almost never followed, so that the effects are 


naturally lost. The vibrating column of air ina 


brass tube requires much more expenditure of 
strength to set it in motion, than the vibrating 
strings of the string instruments, with the excep- 
tion of the double-basses, which, in proportion to 
the weakness of their number, are more liable to 
growl (“ rumpeln”) instead of ringing out in pure, 
clear tones. That one trumpet can out-sound all 
the violins, or one bombardoon all the double- 
basses, follows very plainly from the intensity of 
the manner of setting it to vibrating; and yet we 
almost always find the same disproportion in the 
manning of an orchestra. To be sure, these 
requisitions are not always practicable ; but then 
the brass should be as much subdued in tone as 
possible ; and frequently there is no obstacle but 
custom or convenience in the way of a reform. 
To double the kettle drums, which as instruments 
of percussion operate still more intensely than 
wind instruments, would scarcely suggest itself ; 
but should it happen (as in the Dresden Palm 
Sunday concerts in the opera house), then the 


flutes should be at least quadrupled, instead of 


doubled. 
[To be continued.] 
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The Kook Koncerts. 

[They have funny concerts and a funnier musical 
critic in the city of Troy, N. Y. The following, from the 
Troy Daily Budget, is worthy of Punch or Thackeray; 
and like the satirical sketches of those moralists, it admits 
of a pretty wide application. We are sorry to have to 
abridge it at all.] 


Last Friday evening it was our fortune to be 
present at a Koncert at the Female Seminary by 
the Kooks—spelt, you will observe, with a K. 
There is an old proverb that “ too many cooks 
spoil the broth ”—whether this be true or not, we 
have no means of knowing, but we are fully pre- 
yared to say that too many Kooks kan make a 
sie a komplete bore. 

Besides the Kook Family, a Signorina Valen- 
tini, Prima Donna of the Theatres of Milan, 
Turin and Venice was announced to appear. 
And she did! If she was ever Prima Donna at 
the Theatres above mentioned, all we have to say 
is, they must have been pretty short of timber. 
A morning paper yesterday pronounced compli- 
ments on this Signorina that would make Sontag 
blush—but we will venture that she did nothing 
of the sort. Master Kook, likewise, was compared 
to Herz, Thalberg, De Meyer, and what not. 
This sort of thing is abominable. Our gorge 
rises at it. 

Had not these persons given a pair of additional 
concerts, we should not have felt called upon to 
notice this stupendous humbug. We went on 
Monday evening to hear them, merely for the in- 
nocent amusement which it afforded—and we 
found plenty of it. By dint of specious pro- 
grammes scattered over the city, bragging and 
disgusting puffery, an audience of perhaps two 
hundred was collected at Harmony Hall. 

Master Sebastian Kook opened the concert in 
the same way as before—namely, by playing a 
Fantasia by Herz—and to do him justice, he 
played it very well. Indeed, his playing is the 
only endurable feature in the whole affair from 
beginning to end. He plays with a good deal of 
facility and no inconsiderable degree of taste—as 
well, perhaps, but certainly not better, than many 
children of his age who have not set themselves 
up as prodigies. We feel inclined to give him all 
the praise he deserves, but it is not in our heart 
to say that we consider him terribly prodigious. 

Atter him came the Fat Woman—no, we were 
thinking of something else—but Signorina Valen- 
tini as she calls herself, and a very pretty name 
she has too. Her appearance created a sensation ; 
we think it would do that almost anywhere. , She 
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is an apoplectic-looking female—florid and flabby 
—adipose and able-bodied, and not calculated to 
inspire in the beholder a very exalted idea of her 
promise as an interpreter of the poetical, roman- 
tic or spiritual music. She would sooner suggest 
the idea of Bacchus in petticoats in a fit of absence 
of mind. In yesterday’s programme we perceive 
she is called the “ Italian Lark ”—heaven forgive 
her godfather! Had she been dubbed the “ Dutch 
Owl,” no one we dare say would have deemed 
the soubriquet at all inappropriate. 

She “threw herself,’ to use the language of 
Young America, into “Casta Diva,” that inevitable 
and everlasting rock on which every singer, good 
or bad, feels bound to split. But it has no such 
effect on her—although her audience was ready 
to split—with laughter. She electrified the house. 
Somebody in a morning paper says that he thinks 
the Oleaginous Lady’s “ Casta Diva” is better 
than Jenny Lind’s! Perhaps it is—every one to 
his taste—there may be persons who prefer the 
screech of a peacock to the thrilling warble of a 
nightingale. 

“The Warrior’s Bammer,” came next on the 
catalogue of musical sweetmeats, and it was given 
by Master Louis Kook, a little Stunner of only 
nine years old—at least that is the age put down 
in the bills. This Warrior’s Banner may bea very 
good thing in its way, but in Mr. Kook’s way it 
was almost anything else. It would be no very 
easy matter to say exactly what it was, it was so 
near indescribable—but as near as we could get 
at it, it was a frantic affair—and with regard to 
tone of voice, as androgynous and epicene a per-, 
formance in the way of a noise as we have heard 
for many a day. 

The truth is, these infantile phenomena are 
nothing but another name for bores. From the 
Infant Drummer to this last infliction in the shape 
of Louis Kook (always excepting Paul Jullien) 
all these youthful prodigies in our opinion are un- 
mitigated gags. We hear their eflorts with the 
same sensations that we experience in seeing a 


jugoler swallow a sword—we wonder a little, but 
Jugs 


we shudder a great deal more as cold chills chase 
each other like streaks ef chain-lightning down 
the spinal column. How often have we been 
compelled to liiten in admiring horror as some 
misguided mother trotted out her precocious off- 
spring to display their musical or elocutionary 
accomplishments. On such occasions we suffer 
the nervous tremor of one about to undergo a 
surgical operation—we resign ourselves to our 
fate and sigh for a pocket handkerchief saturated 
with chloroform. ‘“ With sad civility ” we endure 
the ordeal, setting our teeth and clenching hands 
—we perhaps feel called upon to mutter a salvo of 
grim praise while our mental aspirations aim at a 
consignment of the little dears to the bottom of 
the Red Sea. And so it is generally, we appre- 
hend, with the long suffering, patient and good- 
natured victims of infantile music. 

It is said that Dr. Johnson used to relieve him- 
self of these juvenile tormentors by refusing to 
hear the songs they could sing or the verses they 
could recite. On one occasion, however, he was 
persuaded by a fond nes to listen to his two 
children repeat Gray’s Elegy ; the father wishing 
to have them take alternate verses, that the doc- 
tor might judge which had the happiest cadence. 
“No sir,” said the doctor, “let the brats speak 
their verses both at once ; they will make more 
noise, and it will be sooner over.” 

“ Coming through the Rye,” by Miss Louisa 
Kook, a seven year old, next claimed attention. 
She forgot the words once or twice, and when 
she remembered them, she “ took no note of time” 
any more than Adam did when conversing with 
Eve in the garden of Eden, for the Obese Lark, 
who played the accompaniment, had much ado to 
keep within gun shot of the child as she elbowed 
her way through the Rye. She got through, 
though, and we were glad of it; it seemed bar- 
barous to force such a pretty child to torment 
herself and others by such an unnatural and un- 
congenial display, when she might be a real 
blessing to mothers, by revolving in her proper 
sphere—the nursery. 

The “Happy Birdling,” ejaculated by the 
Dropsical Donna, was the next draft on our en- 
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thusiasm.—To say that it was unique is not saying 
more than is true. 

It is hardly worth while to break a fly upon the 
wheel, but the humbuggery of these people has 
been so offensive that we cannot pass their efforts 
in silence. 

Young Louis is announced in a separate para- 
graph in the programme, and in small capitals, 
“ Ah he is THE BOY FOR BEWITCHING THEM, 
and making your sides ache with laughter.” 
“ Them,” we suppose refers to the softer sex—for 
we are sure no masculine being in his senses could 
be bewitched by such a pitiable exhibition of abor- 
tive straining as was displayed by this Master 
Louis. We feel sorry for him, and have felt so 
ever since last Friday evening—our pity has pre- 
vented until this time any expression of opinion 
upon his merits. As he was fore-ordained to be- 
witch, he sung a song called “ I’m the boy for be- 
witching ’*em”—labeled “comic” on the pro- 
gramme—but how or where we racked our brain 
in vain to discover. Like the frogs in the fable 
who were stoned to death, we could say, “it may 
be sport to you, but it is death to us.” We have 
no recollection of ever before feeling so melan- 
choly under the infliction of a comic song. As to 
voice, the poor little fellow had none at all—he 
writhed and yelled like one in pain—at first he 
seemed to have a colic—but subsequent observa- 
tion satisfied us that he was trying to burst a blood 
vessel or to split his thorax. 

There had been some tittering, not to say gig- 
gling, at several previous musical revelations, but 
now every face was as gloomy as the Dead March 
in Saul. We firmly believe the ladies (especially 
those at the Seminary) were all more or less 
affected. It was certainly most lugubriously 
laughable—postively, the most lachrymose of 
funny songs. 

The probability is, that the boy’s guardians 
have committed an error; he is n’t the “ Boy for 
bewitching ’em”—at least not just now. He 
should lie by a few years to cultivate his seductive 
powers; he should permit them to ripen some- 
where near maturity, before he should venture 
with any confidence of success into the enterprise 
of fascinating the fair. 

As to Master Sebastian, his piano-forte perform- 
ance, as we have said before, is very well—nay, it 
is more than respectable. But neither his play- 
ing, nor any body’s else could survive the neutra- 
lizing tendency of such coadjutors. This Signer- 
ina bears about the same relation to him in the 
way of benefit that a mill-stone would to a ship- 
wrecked man in want of a life-preserver. We 
advise him to let her go, and tell his little brother 
and sister to retire with all possible despatch into 
the shade. 

With respect to his own endeavors, let him not 
attempt too much. He should lay aside at pre- 
sent his ambition of appearing as a composer, and 
practice diligently the works of others who have 
gone before him, and who have written much bet- 
ter than he ever will. If he must give Yankee 
Doodle with the variations, let him rather follow 
Herz, Wallace, DeMeyer, Jullien, or the five 
hundred others of less note who have worked up- 
on this theme and _ twisted it into every conceiva- 
ble form, than endeaver to please the public with 
his own crude compositions on it, which, in our 
humble opinion bear very faint affinity to the or- 
iginal, plain, patriotic Doodle. 


(— > 


Yankee Doodle. 


[“ Yankee Doodle”’ literature ought to be at a premi- 
um while Jullien is about. We saved the following from 


a country paper some time since. ] 


Watson, in his “ Occurences of the war of Inde- 
pendence,” says—This tune, so celebrated asa 
national air of the revolution, has an origin almost 
unknown to the mass of the people of the present 
day. An aged and respectable lady, born in 
New England, told me she remembered it well, 
long before the Revolution, under another name. 
It was then universally called “ Lady Fisher,” and 
was a favorite New England jig. It was then the 
practice with it, as with “ Yankee Doodle” now, 
to sing it, with various impromptu verses—such 








Lydia Locket lost her pocket, 
Lydia Fisher found it— 

Not a bit of money in it, 
Only binding round it. 

The British, preceding the war, when disposed 
to ridicule the simplicity of Yankee manners and 
hilarity, were accustomed to sing airs orsongs set 
to words invented for the passing oceasion, hav- 
ing for their object to satirize and sneer at the 
New Envlanders. is 1 believe, they called 
Yankee Doodle, by way of reproach, and as a 
slur upon their favorite, “ Lydia Fisher.” It is 
remembered that the English officers then among 
us, acting under civil and military appointments, 
often felt lordly over us colonists, and by counte- 
nancing such slurs, they sometimes expressed 
their superciliousness. When the battles of Con- 
cord and Lexington began the war, the English, 
when advancing in triumph, played along the 
road “ God save the King,” but when the Ameri- 
cans had made the retreat so disastrous to the in- 
vaders, these then struck up the scouted Yankee 
Doodle, as if’ to say, “ See what we simple Jona- 
thans can do!” 

From that time the tune of intended derision 
was assumed throughout all the American colo- 
nies, as the national air of the sons of liberty, 
even as the Methodists—once reproachfully so 
called—assumed it as their acceptable appellation. 
Even the name of ‘sons of liberty,” which was 
so popular at the outset, was a name adopted 
from the appellation given us in Parliament, by 
Col. Barre, in his speech. Judge Martin, in the 
history of North Carolina, has lately given another 
reason for the origin of “ Yankee Doodle,” saying 
it was formed at Albany, in 1755, by a British 
officer, then there, indulging his pleasantry on the 
homely array of the motley Americans, then 
assembling to join the expedition of Gen. John- 
son and Governor Shirley. ‘To ascertain the 
truth in the premises, both his and my accounts 
were publishedin the Gazettes, to elicit, if possi- 
ble, further information, and the additional facts 
ascertained seemed to corroborate the foregoing 
idea. ‘The tune and quaint words, says a writer 
in the Columbian Gazette, at Washington, were 
known as early as the time of Cromwell, and were 
so applied to him then, in a song called “ Yankee 
Doodle,” as ascertained from the collection he had 
seen of a gentleman at Cheltenham, in England, 
called “ Musical Antiquities of England,” to wit: 

Yankee Doodle came to town, 
Upon a little pony, 

With a feather in his hat, 
Upon a maccaroni. 

The term “feather,” &c., alluded to Cromwell’s 
going to Oxtord on a small horse, with his single 
plume, fastened in a sort of knot called a “ mac- 
caroni.” ‘The idea that such an early origin may 
have existed seems strengthened by the fact com- 
municated by an aged gentleman of Massachu- 
setts, who well remembered that, about the time 
the strife was engendered at Boston, they some- 
times conveyed muskets to the country concealed 
in their loads of manure, &c. ‘Then came abroad 
verses, as if set forth from their military masters, 
saying : 








Yankee Doodle came to town, 

For to buy a tirelock ; 

We will tar and feather him, 

And so we will John Hancock. 

— + —— > 
For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
MY SPIRIT BRIDE. 
AFTER THE GERMAN. 
I. 
Silently walk I by the sea-side, when the waves are 

still, and the scene is bathed in liquid moonsheen, but I 


am not alone. 
Il. 


A spirit walketh at my side, noiseless, speechless. The 
pebbles that rustle as I tread, stir not under her footfall, 
for she is a spirit, lighter than the breath of zephyr. Not 
Camilla, whose naked foot the bearded corn hurt not, is 
lighter, for behold she treads the foamy wave from whence 
sprang Aphrodite the Beautiful. 

IIL. 


But when I touch her hand, it is as vapor, and her 
breath is cold, like the chill breath of Eurus. I would 




















fain dally with her golden locks—but they wreath away 

und are gone, like smoke from the pipes of burschen. If 

I gaze into her eyes, alas! they are vacant. Doth my 

heart speak to her? Behold she vanisheth and is not! 
IV. 

Yet walk I by the sea-side, for she is with me, but 
whence or whither, tell me if thou canst, Prophet of 
Mystery! 
Vs 

T have wandered up and down in the earth seeking my 
betrothed. Into the clear fountains of many eyes have I 
gazed to find my soul’s image. Many golden curls have 
I seen in the breezes disporting—and often I have peered 
into the orbs of azure deep as heaven. 

VI. 

Now walk I joyfully again by the sea-side, on my 
arm rests a hand, warm and tender. Here are ringlets of 
gold that cling round my finger—and soft lips that return 
my gentle pressure—and her eyes I do not see for very 
clearness—but the pearly thoughts that glisten through 
them from the soul’s deep caverns. 

VII. 

Now walk I once more silently by the sea-side—a Spirit 
walketh at my side, s peechless, noiseless. Gaze I on 
more in the laughing eyes of maidens—no more sigh I 
for their sweet lips—the pure love of the spirit is sweeter. 
She that I loved better than all the world, is now in 
She that loved me in the flesh now loves me 
R. 3. Re 


Heaven! 
more in the spirit! 
—> —_—o 


AT A SOLEMN MUSIC. 
Blest pair of syrens! pledges of Heaven’s joy, 
Sphere-born, harmonious sisters, Voice and Verse, 
Wed your divine sounds, and mrx’d power employ, 
Dead things with inbreath’d sense able to pierce; 
And to our high-rais’d phantasy present 
That undisturbed song of pure concent: 
Aye sung before the sapphire-color’d throne 
To Him that sits thereon, 
With saintly shout, and solemn jubilee ; 
Where the bright Seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud uplifted angel-trumpets blow; 
And the Cherubic host, in thousand quires, 
Touch their immortal harps of golden wires, 
With those just spirits that wear victorious palms, 
Hymns devout and holy psalms 
Singing everlastingly: 
That we on earth, with undiscording voice, 
May rightly answer that melodious noise; 
As once we did, till disproportion’d sin 
Jarr’d against nature’s chime, and with harsh din 
Broke the fair music that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whose love their motion sway’d 
In perfect diapason, whilst they stood 
In first obedience, and their state of good. 
O may we soon again renew that song, 
And keep in tune with Heaven, till God, ere long, 
To his celestial concert us unite, 
To live with him, and sing in endless morn of light! 
MILTON. 


—— > 


New Music. 

New publications have been accumulating on our desk 
at a rate which makes it impossible to notice them all 
with anything like critical discrimination. We make a 
beginning, however, with a few of the most important. 

Oliver Ditson sends us: 

1. The Don Giovanni, of Mozart, being a piano-forte 
arrangement of the entire opera, in style uniform with 
his edition of Norma and other standard operas. The 
moderately skilful pianist may hereby recall all the 
ideas «nd essence of Mozart’s most masterly and magical 
creation for himself; and indeed, so fascinating must he 
find it, that he will be unconsciously drawn into practice 
and made skilful with his fingers. The arrangement, 
with the exception of a few places, is not very difficult, 
and is clearly, neatly printed in the small Philadelphia 
music type. The best German arrangement is strictly 
followed, and the proof seems to have been carefully 
read. That is, of the music,—which is the main,—not so, 
however, of the little introductory scraps of the Italian 
words, which are prefixed to each movement. These 
are shamefully misspelt,—a defect which might have 
been easily enough avoided. Thus we find: “ Ah! chi 
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|| mi dis ce mai,” for Ah! chi mi dice mai; “ Madaminar,” 
| for Madamina; &c., &c. But we cannot too earnestly 
|| commend such a work to young pianists, amid the flood 
of trashy variations, fantasies, &c., all sound and finger- 
difficulties, “ signifying nothing,” which solicit them on 

| all sides. 


2. Variations for the Piano, by Mozart, in a series of 
twenty-four numbers, of which three are issued. These 
are upon simple themes, selected with a Mozart's taste 
and tact, and the variations are models in their way. In 
| them you have all the grace, consistency and never-failing 
| | charm of Mozart’s style. Here too the young pianist 

can practice with the certainty of learning something ; 
| something higher and better than mere exccution, at the 
same time with that. 


i] 

8. Six Lieder of ScnvusBeErt, transcribed for the Piano 
| by Srerpuen Heiter. We have seen but the first, 
|| which is the popular and lovely “ Serenade.” The tran- 
| 
| 


scription is a very simple, literal one, compared with that 
of Liszt; but the genial purity of Heller’s musical style 
guarantees the excellence of these little works. 
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First “Germania” Concert. 

The Boston Music Hall was just comfortably 
filled, last Saturday evening, with an audience too 
| happy to sit once more within those harmony- 

inspiring walls, awaiting the renewal of the dear 
old feasts. It was a graceful token of sentiment, 
which led the Society to decorate the hall with 
evergreens and place the wreathed busts of Bee- 





the stage, Beethoven being in the middle. The 
“ GERMANIANS” had about doubled the num- 
bers of their orchestra, and took their places amid 
general and hearty plaudits. We counted eight 
| first violins, seven second, four tenors, four violon- 
| 





cellos and four double-basses, together with such 
increase in the wood and brass departments as 
| made the whole number not quite up to fifty. 
| Conductor BERGMANN’s entrance was the signal 
|| for prolonged and special greeting. And it was 
|| soon clear that the old virtue had not departed 
| from his baton, which swayed the grand as easily 
as it had done the smaller orchestra, and that he 
| stood there the same clear-headed, earnest, sure 
interpreter of the great tone-poems into whose 
spirit he was wont so ably and so fondly to initiate 





us. ‘ 
The old C minor symphony was brought out 


with a fire and breadth and grandeur which we 
|| have not known before. It is true, we missed 
|| sometimes that perfect sharpness and evenness of 
|| outline, that always distinguished the original 
'| Germanians; but this was forgotten almost more 
quickly than perceived, so greatly did the addi- 
tional string instruments add to the energy and 
fulness of the now broad, majestic river, and now 
dashing and compressed mountain cataract of 
tones. We never heard the spirit of the music 
and of Beethoven more successfully brought out. 
The Andante, (taken a little slower than we some- 
times hear it,—some, we are aware, would say too 
slow), came out as clear in form as a newly cast 
bell, and seemed profoundly to impress and satisfy 
the audience. The triumphal march finale rang 
through that sympathetic hall sublimely. 

Weber's “ Invitation to the Dance ” displayed 
the brilliant instrumentation of Berlioz in a bright 
light; though it seems to us essentially a piano- 








thoven, Mendelssohn and Mozart on the front of 





forte piece, and to lose something of its delicacy 
and swimming abandon in any other form. The 
orchestra colors are warmer, but appear to over- 
load it; while the movement, taken prodigiously 
fast, (we suppose according to the design of Ber- 
lioz) sometimes forbids that perfect clearness of 
outline which it can only have under one pair of 
hands, working from one brain. ‘The violoncello 
sang the slow recitative prelude and conclusion 
with rare beauty and expression. 

The novel and, next to the symphony, the great 
feature of the concert was the overture to the 
romantic drama of “'Tannhiiuser and the contest 
of the minstrels at the Wartburg,” by Richard 
Wagner. It made us more than ever eager to 
hear the opera itself, about which the musical 
world abroad is so divided. It settled the question, 
for us, With regard to Wagner, asa great creative 
genius in the sphere of instrumental music, and 
as a profound musician. This overture is full of 
power and beauty. The ideas are both original 
and pregnant, and they are developed and sus- 
tained with wonderful strength and skill, leaving 
the conviction in the hearer’s mind of an abun- 
dance of reserved power. There is a masterly 
progress in its dramatic interest ; it is one of the 
most exciting overtures we ever listened to, in 
that respect resembling the Leonore of Beethoven, 
though wholly different in the character and 
working up of its ideas. Whatever may be said 
of Wagner’s theories of Opera and Drama, of 
his “ emancipation of the tones” from the received 
laws of modulation, &c., &c., as described in our 
previous articles about him; and whatever party 
opposition there may be to him abroad, one could 
not hear the overture without thinking to himself: 
The man who wrote that is not to be put down. 
Certainly the Tannhduser must take its place 
among the great overtures of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Cherubini and Mendelssohn. 

Doubtless there were various impressions about 
in a large audience listening for the first time ; to 
some what was to us sustained, heroic strength, 
seemed only repetition; some were lost in its 
complexity; some had not read the composer's 
key to its dramatic design, published in our last. 
This was quite necessary to an intelligent recep- 
tion and enjoyment of the music ; and admirably 
it corresponded. How grave and sglemn and 
middle-age-like were the opening sounds of the 
distant pilgrim’s chant in slow procession, (intoned 
by horns, bassoon and the low chalumeau notes of 
the clarinet)! Buoyant, determined, full of faith 
as its movement was, yet it conveyed the idea of 
eyes cast down to earth and thoughts introverted. 
How the harmony swells to rich pomp and 
majesty as the march approaches, and how sol- 
emnly the sounds recede again, and melt into 
sombre, twilight harmonies! And _ now an utter 
change ; the buoyant, happy and defiant snatch of 
melody, that suddenly seems flung laughingly 
upon the breeze, is the voice of the tuneful min- 
nesinger, Tannhiiuser, merrily advancing on his 
way to contend with the other minstrel at the 
Wartburg. This little strain, so perfectly original 
and exquisite, is like a challenge. He is in dan- 
ger, this bold bard! He means to sing of love, 
and his thought is not pure from worldliness. 
Charms and mysterious snares surround him. He 
is in the dangerous neighborhood of the “ Venus- 
berg,” the mountain in the German forest where 
the old Christian superstition supposed the heathen 
goddess to be banished and confined. Here the 





orchestral harmony is finely divided into light, 
thrilling strains of aerial music, (there being in 
portions of it some eight separate violin parts), in 
the midst of which the little snatch of Tannhiiuser 
melody is flung back and forth from various voices: 
The enchantment grows richer and more complex 
and bewildering, and finally swells to an almost 
stunning pitch, and subsides amidst wildly wailing 
under-tone accompaniments preceding the re- 
entrance of the solemn pilgrim chant, the last 
repetition of which, fortissimo, by the brass instru- 
ments, on the dark, rich back-ground of a persis- 
tent wailing figure kept up by the whole mass of 
violins, makes a sublime finale. That aerial, fairy 
music in the middle seems fully equal to Men- 
delssohn in that line, and yet entirely original: 
The overture was played with great precision, 
spirit and true fervor, and it is music of exceed- 
ing difficulty. 

A repetition of the Tannhduser at last Wednes- 
day’s rehearsal fully confirmed the first impression. 
It should be given at another concert, that it may 
be more generally appreciated. 

Mendelssohn’s overture to “ Athalia” made a 
noble finale to the concert. With nothing very 
striking in its ideas, it is worked up with masterly 
power, so as to cast a certain shadow of cold, 
solemn, simple, antique thoughts over the hearer’s 
mind. It is neither sacred nor romantic music: 
indeed in such a Grecian subject the composer 
precluded himself the warmth and wealth of ideas 
belonging to his usual romantic vein. 

Miss CAROLINE PINTARD, who sang two 
pieces, made a very agreeable impression. She 
has a contralto of most rare richness, evenness 
and sweetness; not of great power, yet by its 
purity and true intonation pervading all parts of 
the hall distinctly. She has been well schooled, 
and sings with simplicity and nobleness of style, 
with large, round phrasing, and without any non- 
sense. Such at least was the impression of her 
first piece, an aria from Maria di Rudenz, properly 
written for a male voice. Whether she have the 
inspiration to make a great singer, we cannot yet 
judge. Her second piece, Alary’s Polka, was un- 
suited to her voice; it depends for its effect upon 
the bright soprano tones, as Sontag sings it, and 
loses all its brightness when let down to the con- 
tralto register. The pleasing appearance and 
marked propriety of manner of the young debu- 
tante also did their part to prepossess the audience 
in her favor. 

The new pianist, Herr Cart Hause, by no 
means played the “ Don Juan” fantasia of Thal- 
berg as Jaell plays it; but we saw reason to sup- 
pose that he labored under accidental difficulties, 
which did not suffer him to do justice to himself, 
and hence refrain from judgment. It would have 
been more effective, had he commenced farther 
back, and not immediately with the serenade 
melody, which suffered from lack of something to 
relieve it and from the nervousness of the per- 
former. Mr. ZERRAHN played the flute concerto 
of Briccialdi admirably, but the piece is too long 





The GermMAn1A REHEARSALS began on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, with a large, not crowded au- 
dience, and with a rich selection of music, includ- 
ing Beethoven’s fourth Symphony, the overtures 
to Tannhduser and some lighter music. Such ex- 
cellent music, at such very low price, will not fail 
to crowd the hall soon to the overflowing measure 
of last winter. 
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Jullien’s Concerts. 

So far ( for three nights ) the “ Monster Con- 
certs” have been on a greater scale in all respects 
than in that of great audiences. The Boston 
Music Hall, even on Jullien’s “ Beethoven Night,” 
has not been two-thirds full. The terrific storm 
of course put a great audience for anything out 
of the question on the first night. This is not as 
it should be, nor can we believe that it will so 
continue. The dollar price is really cheap for 
such an unparalleled combination of talent as 
Jullien has had the enterprise and tact to muster 
and train together to complete unity for our enter- 
tainment. Ordinarily a doliar would be cheap 
for hearing any one of his five and twenty solo- 
players, each the very best in his speciality 
afforded by all Europe. Think of an orchestra 
in which every instrumental part is manned or 
led off by such artists! Add to this that all in 
the rank and file are good; that the orchestra is 
complete and in the full sense of the term a grand 
orchestra: that they play with most perfect unity 
and precision; that their truth of intonation is 
refreshingly infallible; that the ensemble of tone, 
or collective sonority of the orchestra, considered 
as one complex instrument, is exceedingly bright 
and beautiful ; and that they play so much of the 
best, as well as somuch merely effective music,— 
and the wonder is, how can the public keep away at 
any price! True, Jullien had a hundred in New 
York, and has only sixty here:—but we assure 
our readers that in our Boston Music Hall these 
sixty tell with at least twice the power the hun- 
dred did in Metropolitan Hall. And would you 
hear the best solo-playing of the world in the 
very room in all the world where it can be heard 
to the best advantage, you will take care not to 
lose this brief combined opportunity of Boston 
Music Hall and Jullien. 

Again, such education of the ear as is afforded 
by these concerts it would be shiftless on the 
part of any music-lover to forego. Never have 
we had such a chance to Jearn what a great orches- 
tra can be and is. One evening atJullien’s is as 
good as a year’s lessons about the peculiar charac- 
ters and powers of instruments, the effects pro- 
ducible by various combinations, the means and 
possibilities of instrumental e//ect, and in impres- 
sing on the mind indelible types of crescendos, 
diminuendos, staccatos, and other dynamic and 
rhythmic arts. We think it must chip the shell 
of many a latent thickly encrusted musical sense, 
to hear Jullien’s orchestra. 

Of course the expense at which all this is pro- 
vided for us, nightly, must be enormous; and 
greatly as we rejoice in the tendency to cheap 
amusements, we cannot expect the best artists of 
the old world engaged for us at double their Euro- 
pean salaries, for a price of admission which the 
Music Hall well filled could hardly make remu- 
nerating. 

Such numbers as have so far come within the 
sweep of the magician’s biton, have been com- 
pletely captivated and carried away with enthu- 
siasm. To be sure, much of this enthusiasm is of 
a superficial kind; much of it we laugh at while 
it brings us on our feet ; many of his instrumental 
effects and bold surprises, we call laughably fine ; 
and much of the contagious pleasure we associate 
with the large bonhommie of the conductor him- 
self, his vivacity, but not extravagance of gesture, 
and the inimitably self-satisfied and happy air 
with which he sinks down into his velvet seat at 


y 





the end of each tuneful victory, making the whole 
audience happy along with him. Yet there has 
been a large dollar’s worth, each time, of real 
musical enjoyment and instruction. Steal our 
purse, rather than steal tat from us. 

Several distinct points of interest stand out in 
one’s recollection of a Jullien concert. First and 
most prominent is: 

The Orchestra itself, in its ensemble, considered 
as a great organic, complex mechanism of musical 
effect, and without reference to the kind of music 
played by it. It is impossible, too, to separate it 
from its creator and conductor; it is the outward 
form and organism of his idea, and it moves in 
sympathetic obedience to his signal. ‘Ten first 
violins, 6 second, 4 tenors, 4 violoncellos, and 
eight double-basses (besides BoTTEsINt!) make a 
a grand string department, where every man isan 
artist. But the two middle parts are evidently 
much too weak in numbers. Flutes, oboes, clari- 
nets, bassoons, each are represented in the first 
and second parts; the brass is very powerful, and 
the drums, in readiness at any moment to swell a 
whirlwind crescendo or a battle finale into monster 
proportions. The huge ophicleid, the flageolet 
(a sweeter substitute sometimes for the shrill and 
saucy piccolo), the monster drum, &c., are instru- 
ments not common in our orchestras. The brillian- 
cy, precision, point, expression, &c. with which this 
great organism performs its functions we have 
sufficiently indicated. The perfect symmetry and 
swiftness with which it rolls up a crescendo, from 
the faintest murmur to its forty drum power maxi- 
mum of sound, is one of the tricks in which Jul- 
lien has trained it to infallible success. But we 
cannot say that we have yet heard a genuine 
pianissimo among its other remarkable virtues ; it 
can play lightly as well as play loudly, it can drop 
out voices and contract its tens to units; but we 
do not observe that wonderfully beautiful and 
ideal effect of an entire tone-mass subdued to the 
distinctest whisper. Bright, gorgeous sunshine or 
gas-light, and no soft twilight, seems Jullien’s 
peculiar sphere. His day is all noon, his house 
all blazing ball-room. - As his art lies chiefly in 
effects, and grand surprises, and the nursing up 
of great furores in the audience, there is naturally 
a tendency to make the most of ponderous ophi- 
cleids and shivering trumpets and trombones. 
There 4s always something like a sonorous battle 
and.a siege laid to your poor private castle of 
dullness. Your nerves are kept upon the strain, 
and finally the mind is fatigued with the reiterated 
thunder crash and lightning glare of his intense 
Sortissimo. 

2. Next, we would fain do justice to his 
unrivalled solo-players. There is Borres1nt, 
who makes the double bass play themes and varia- 
tions, with all the fluency, all the sweetness and 
more than the richness of tone of violins and 
‘cellos; while his rapid transitions from the lower 
to the highest octaves of the colossal viol, and his 
revellings in its aerial harmonics, are as smooth 
and finished and graceful as if it cost no effort. 
M. Reicuerr exceeds what we had supposed the 
possibilities of the flute, producing a tone of un- 
rivalled solidity and roundness, and sweeping 
through long scales with a rapidity and evenness 
that we had thought belonged to the hands of 
Jaells and Gottschalks on the piano-forte. A 
beautiful melody of his own made the theme for 
his tasteful variations in the solo which we heard. 
Even more wonderful was the oboe solo of 








LAviIGNE. His tone is thinner and finer than 
that of some of our best oboeists: but it is a 
purely reed tone, more sharply contrasted with 
the clarinet tone than theirs, and never harsh. 
His execution is most smooth and flexible; he 
plays it con amore and with exquisite expression, 
looking like a Pan with half-closed eyes, and reel- 
ing jolly figure, half-drunk with the delight of his 
own music. Verily he was born with a reed in 
his mouth. In him you have the whole individu- 
ality of his instrament embodied. And how he 
holds his breath! He sustained and trilled a note, 
now swelling, now diminishing, for twice the time 
we ever heard a note sustained (the Atlas says 
a minute and a sixth by watch), and the fine, 
pure beauty of that tone lingered within the reso- 
nant walls of the Music Hallas if it loved the 
place. Kornia’s cornet-i-piston has been abun- 
dantly described. In tone, expression, execution 
he leaves nothing more to be demanded of the 
instrument. He is the model of a true solo-player, 
in that he lays himself out more in expression, 
than in flourish, and sings a melody with an intel- 
ligent and voice-like style—The round and solid 
tones of HuGues’s ophicleid are as satisfactory 
and expressive in some passages, as they were 
novel to most ears. He executes also with a rare 
facility —W UILLr’s clarinet is the sweetest-toned 
and most cunningly modulated of all the speci- 
mens of that best and most human voice-like of 
wind-instruments. And there are many other 
solo-players yet to take their turn, whom we have 
not room here to mention. It is, however, in the 
little passages where each emerges into occasional 
prominence in the orchestral’ performances, that 
we are most charmed with the mastery of these 
solo-instruments. 

3. The dance music —the music in which M. 
Jullien is peculiarly himself. His quadrille, 
waltz and polka compilations are all set in 
most brilliant frame-work, and treated with a 
consummate mastery of brilliant instrumentation, 
which make them absolutely exciting. Here you 
may study the effects of all kinds of instruments. 
Thus his famous “ American ‘Quadrille” owes its 
astonishing effect to the skill with which homely, 
humdrum melodies are brightened up, and set off 
against each other with all sorts of novel and 
grotesque instrumental coloring ; especially to the 
brilliancy with which he invests Yankee Doodle 
(thus verifying Emerson’s saying: “the meanest 
object is beautiful if placed in a strong enough 
light.”)—There are some happy touches here : 
thus his simply isolating the first note of the strain 
all the time by a strong accent, makes almost a 
new thing of the Yankee Doodle ; then the man- 
ner in which it is first boyishly whistled in the 
flageolet and flute, then grotesquely tooted on the 
bassoon, then droned out, bag-pipe-like, by two 
oboes, &e. And finally, and chiefly, to the cres- 
cendo progress in the entire arrangement, Yan- 
kee Doodle at last coming in fortissimo by all the 
instruments, in swifter and swifter ¢empo, and then 
the battle and drum cannonading, and Yankee 
Doodle stronger still in sign of triumph, and the 
shout of voices too, thrown in; the inevitable up- 
roarious applause of the many; the preconcerted 
rising of the musicians, as Jullien turns with air 
of solemn invitation to the audience, who invo- 
luntarily rise also, as “ Hail Columbia” peals forth 
in large chords!—This is, to be sure, making a 
colossal toy of the orchestra, as we have before 
said! but the effect is most ingeniously and most 
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triumphantly managed, His “ Katydid Polka,” 
« Prima Donna Waltz,” and other pieces of this 
kind, are equally eflective in their way, although 
the themes are often old and hacknied. The 
precision and spirit with which these things are 
played, could never be surpassed. 

4. The Classical Music. To hear the great 
works of the masters brought out in the full pro- 
portions of so large an orchestra, where all the 
parts are played by perfect masters of their in- 
struments, is a great privilege and great lesson. 
So we must think, in spite of any criticisms to which 
M. Jullien’s conductorship in symphonies may be 
open. Where everything is so distinctly ren- 
dered, and all on so large and bold a scale, it 
cannot but open many ears and souls to the 
grandeur of a Beethoven’s conceptions to hear 
one of his masterpieces from this orchestra. To 
take our examples from the “ Beethoven Night” 
(Wednesday) : was it not something to hear that 
scrambling bass passage in the Scherzo of the C 
mionr symphony, brought out into bold, broad 
outline by the nine double-basses, with BorrEsini 
among them! We confess it was the first time 
we ever heard that passage actually with our ears; 
save for a piano arrangement we — scarecly 
knew its shape before. And how magnificent 
the triumphal march beeame with such a power- 
ful tutti! But here we are constrained to make 
a beginning of criticism, and to own, that after 
all the joy we felt in such bold renderings, M. 
Jullien’s leading in symphonies is open to eriti- 
cism. Why did he omit a large part of that glo- 
rious finale ? Why was the sweet counter-theme, 
led in by the three horn notes on the dominant 
of key, in the Allegro, played so heavily ? Why 
was there never any pianissimo? And why was 
the time changed so arbitrarily, more than once 
in the course of the same movement, and no set- 
We tear the 
answer to such questions must be found in the an- 
swer to another: Why does he on the programme 
call the Scherzo “ descriptive of an advancing 
army ?” In the Larghetto of the second sympho- 
ny, on another evening, (the programme said 
Adagio) he retarded the last measures in a man- 
ner as unmeaning as it was strikingly marked. 

The Leonora overture was superbly played, as 
were the Freyschiitz and some other overtures, 
The Adelaide was “ sung” by 


tled rate of movement maintained ? 


on other evenings 
Koenig’s cornet with great beauty and feeling- 
ness, but with something too much of the Italian 
tenore sort of pathos. The Andante was not 
slow enough and the impassioned last movement 
much too slow. We could not see the propriety 
Beethoven 


of introducing into a 
those grotesque orchestral variations of the Le 


programme 


Desir waltz, which has long since ceased to be 
attributed to Beethoven, but which the programme 
informed us that Schubert wrote and “ dedicated 
There was a little too much of 


”! 


to Beethoven 
the “ monster concert” and too little of the “ clas- 
sic” about this! 

We have our doubts whether Jullien’s forte lies 
in classical music, although we do thank him for 
much enjoyment of it. It would seem as if 
much limitation to the short forms of dance mu- 
sic, in which he is like a metromone personified, 
caused him to get lost in the longer forms of sym- 
phony music, so that he cannot hold the time with 
constancy. With less brilliancy of ensemble, less 
largeness of outline, and less consummate skill 
and individuality in the separate instruments, we 





| confess to catching the spirit of the symphonies 
| more satisfactorily from the Germanians under 
There all is certainty, and 


Bergmann’s baton. 
conscientious, even religious, fidelity to the com- 


poser; and if less imposingly executed, his con- 
ceptions are more appreciatingly and (in the 
German sense of the word) more genially indi- 
cated. 

We should hesitate to avow these strictures, were 
it not that they have such confirmation from the 
Meanwhile, 


best musicians in Germany and here. 
we regard Jullien and his orchestra as a great 
God-send ; and all who have any music in their 
souls must go and hear him while he stays. He is 
no “humbug,” no mere superficial parader of 


| elap-trap, but a thinking and observing man, who 
loves and studies nature, seeks the laws of tone- 


| . 
| effects in nature, and shows a masterly power of 


| combination in whatever he does. 

We had almost forgotten to speak of Mlle. 
ANNA Zerr. In our Music Hall her voice tells 
to far more advantage than it did in New York. 


Moreover her selection of pieces has not been so 


unfortunate for her, as that of Vieni non tardar, 
which influeaced our impression there. Here her 
delivery of the passionate Queen of the Night’s 
song, with the extra high notes (to F in alt), was 
a brilliant and finished piece of execution. The 
sweet little Alpine Melody which she sings, too, 
(“Forget me not”), was rendered with great 
Yet her voice in general is worn 


expression. 
and too often tremulous, and her style cold; to 
those few extra high notes she would seem to owe 
her European fame. 

Next week M. Jullien announces more classical 
We cannot doubt that he will crowd the 
Boston audi- 


nights. 
Hall before he has done with it. 
ences warm up slowly, but very surely, when a 


thing is good. 


—-+ 


Gottschalk. 


| Jullien has left us no room to say what more 
and feel in duty bound to say about the young pianist. 


we wish 


For the present we let this suffice: 

Had his first concert been like his second, we should 
| have hada far pleasanter task in writing about it; for 
| the second gave us a better opinion of him as an artist. 
| In the first he was only a virtuoso; and much of the ex- 
| ception which we took to him, was simply the instancing 
| in his ease of our profound conviction of the false and 
| superficial tendency of the whole modern virtuoso school 

in Art. We could not but judge him by the extaavagant 
| claims that came before him, claims of genins, both in 
| playing and in composition, equal to that of Liszt and 
| Chopin. And as his first programme seemed a re-asser- 
tion of that claim, as it consisted wholly of his own com- 


positions, it was impossible not to dwell more upon their 
triviality and heaven-wide distance from Chopin, &e., 
than upon his transcendent powers of execution, which 
we admitted to the fullest extent. 

In the second concert he played some classic music and 
played it well,—with clearness, delicacy and feeling,— 
especially the sonata for four hands, by Onslow, in which 
he was ably seconded by Mr. Pycnowsky. The sur- 
passing beauty of his touch lent a rare beauty to these 
works. The “ Kreutzer Sonata,” with Mr. Suck as vio- 
linist, we enjoyed; but not more than we have done dt 
the hands of several less remarkable pianists. There 
might have been more of the Beethoven fire and earnest- 
ness in opening the Adagio, if they had first wrought 
themselves up to the true pitch of fervor by playing the 
| first movement. 

Again, on the first night, Mr. Gottschalk appeared to 
play with a cold nonchalance, like a merely executive 
virtuoso. This time his very sadness (from the news of 
his father’s death, as well as from wounded self-esteem 








at missing the enthusiasm here which he had raised in 
Paris), seemed to re-act in the way of inspiration on his 
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playing; there was a touch of genuine feeling added to 
his grace of execution. 

Again, the few little pieces of his own which he did 
introduce, hud more charm of individuality than those 
he gave before; and they did not disappoint us, because 
they did not claim too much. They were quite unpre- 
tending, pleasing little fancies; the Dallade, with which 
he answered an encore, was even more than that. But 
who could think for a moment of comparing them with 
such fine inspirations as any of the little mazourkas or 
notturnos of Chopin; the “ Invitation” of Weber; the 
little tone-poems of Henselt, Stephen Heller, &c.; and 
much more that we might name. 

His execution of Liszt's fantasia on Lucia was wonder- 
ful, and electrified his audience. But was it wise and 
artist-like to introduce more difficulties into the piece 
than Liszt had written? We saw the wondrous feats; 
but with our eyes shut would the music have sounded 
any better for them ? 

- a —--— 
A Complaint from Mr. Perabeau. 

Mr. Eprror :—In your Journal of last Saturday I 
find some very /alse and unjust remarks in regard to 
our Concert, which you will oblige me in correcting. 
Firstly, you say, “ but there seemed to our ears a lack 
of perfect unity of pitch among the instruments,” ete, 
But it seemed not so to our ears. Our musicians have 
ear cnough to tune their instruments perfectly, and in 
regard to the //orn, I must tell you, that all wind in- 
strumenfs, when cold, are flatter than when used 
some time, when they grow sharper, by the warmth of 
the respiration. Iam at a loss to “recognize those 
exquisite little obligato passages ” for the horn ; if you 
would have said solo for obligato, it would have been 
right. Your remark about “a tendency sometimes 
to over-hasten the tempo,” shows that you are ignorant 
with this Septuor; if you would take the trouble to 
look into the composition you would find accelerandos, 
i.e. hasten the ¢empo. I studied musie in Germany, 
Mr. Criticos, heard the greatest artists play and can 
therefore not agree with your notions about perform- 
ing Chamber Music. 

Your query, “id not the pianist take M.’s song 
quite too fast for her?” I respond trembling, that 1 
committed the unpardonable sacrilege, in not consult- 
ing your infallible oraculum about the tempo. Miss 
Mary Saul seems to draw all your wrath on her; our 
Programme does not say anything about “ wonderful 
pianist of nine years,” you are therefore not author- 
ized to say so. You call her performance “ unripe 
school performance.” Please allow me to be of a 
different opinion ; if it had been so, I would of course 
not have brought her in a publie concert. Miss Sanl 
is with nine years riper than many others with nineteen 
(in musical point of view) and I hereby defy you, to 
find me another Miss of nine years to compete with 
her; if she had appeared with another Society, you 
would have lavished the whole repertorium of your 
superlative praises on her. Miss Saul has composed 
Waltzes, Marches, ete., and what is more, has written 
them down, is capable of writing the harmony to a 
given melody ; but this is “only clever.” I send you 
hereby our Programme in order to persuade you there 
is no puffing about “a wonderful pianist, nine years,” 
in it. 

Ne Sutor supra crepidam. 
Schustor bleib’ bei dei’m Leisten. 
H. PeraBeav. 

P.S—Your remarks remind me of “ Diogenes 
Dictionary of Music” in Friday’s Transcript, Oct. 7 
“ Say that the Performer would have succeeded better 
if he had taken more pains with his instrument.” 
You will do me the greatest favor, in not commenting 
my performances in your ./ournal anymore, let them 
be in my favor or otherwise. H. P. 


Our Rer_y.—But we must “‘ comment” this “perform- 
ance,”’ which is decidedly more “ otherwise” than wise, 
For the writer’s own sake we are sorry he insists upon 
our printing it; it never could be in our heart to do him 
so unkind a deed. For, look you, Mr. Perabeau: 
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| 1. You deny that the instruments were out of tune. 
and then excuse it by showing why the horn was flat. 

2. As to obligato and solo, you quibble. Musicians use 
both terms indifferently in speaking of scraps of melody 
which fall to the share of single instruments in a con- 
certed piece; although obligato also covers more ground 
than that. 

8. As to the tempo in your piano-playing in the Sep- 
|| tuor, we spoke of over-hastening, and of a general ten- 
| dency (as we have fancied, constitutional in you) to hurry. 
| 4. We vented no “wrath,” and even found no fault 
| with your promising pupil; we only made a friendly sug- 
| gestion to the concert-givers. 
|| 5. Read your own announcement in our advertise- 
|| ments of Oct. 15th, and you will find: “ Miss Mary 

Saul, a wonderful Pianist, nine years of age, will per- 
|| form,” &e. 
|] 6. We do not answer the insulting insinuation about 
“another society.” You must trust our motives, before 
|| we will parley with you. 

7. We shall comment, independently and freely, impar- 
tially and kindly, upon all public performances when it 
shall to us seem fit. In many cases we should be too 
| happy to accept such release as you offer us, could we 

only make it consistent with our duty to our readers. 
| Finally, we print your letter of our own free will. 
Let no one take it as our pledge to print every angry 
self-defence which any artist we may choose to crit- 
icise, may write. He plays, the public pays, and we say 
our say about it. Personally we know him not, and 
own no controversy with him. 


—> 


Mr Nartnan RicnaArnson’s newM usic Store is by 
far the most elegant and tasteful establishment of the 
|| kind in this country. Indeed it is new in kind, a fine 
ideal of his own. It is an honor to our city and is wor- 
thy of the cause of Music. It is worth a visit to Boston 
to see so beautiful a store; the music-lover finds himself 
there surrounded with all the materials and worthy em- 
blems of his art. The gilded bust of Beethoven looks 
down upon him as he crosses the threshold; busts and 
portraits and medallions of the great composers and 
artists adorn the long vista of the main store, till you 
reach the elegantly furnished sanctum in the rear, where 
artists congregate, to hold exchange, and try new music, 
and read the latest musical journals of this country 
and of Europe. One side of the storeis stocked with 
all the best foreign music, under the charge of Mons. 
Hitt. who has had long experience of the business in 
one of the largest firms in Paris; the other with Ameri- 
can publications, politely and obligingly dispensed by 
Mr. Foyer, well known for years past in the store of Mr. 
Ditson. 

Mr. Richardson is himself a musician, familiar with 
the music and the artists of Germany, and presides over 
the whole with the most liberal enthusiasm for his Art, as 
is evinced by so much generous and tasteful outlay. 
Nothing on his part will be neglected for the accommoda- 
tion of artists and art-lovers. His place is truly what 
he styles it in his advertisement (see last page), a “ Mu- 
sical Exchange.” Wecan assure our friends also, that 
they may buy foreign music of him at the cheapest 
prices. 

On Thursday evening of last week, 
artists, amateurs and critics were present, by invitation 
of the proprietor, at a charming little social dedication of 
his store. The scene was beautiful, the hospitality both 


over a hundred 


bountiful and graceful, and all were happy in the open- 
ing of such good times for music. ‘There was an elegant 
banquet, toasts and speeches and bouquets and music, 
and all seemed to augur such success as the liberal 
enterprize of Mr. Richardson undoubtedly deserves. 





Atvuertisements. 


CHAMBER R CONCERTS 
Che Rendelssohu Cuintette Club 


| ESPECTFULLY inform the Musical Public that they will 
give during this, their Fifth Season, a series of eight Con- 
certs, to take place once a fortnight as usual. Tickets for the 
|| Series, $38. Subscribers may use their tickets at pleasure. 
Subscription lists may be found at the Music Stores after Mon- 
day, October 17th. The time and place for the Concerts will be 
announced as soon as possible. Oct. 15. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS! 
Wo JOLDLEN 


Has the honor to announce that his Series of 


Twelve Orchestral & Voeal Concerts, 


Commencing Monday, October, 24th, will be continued every 
Evening of next week until the Series is completed, which ean- 
not be extended, as M. JULLLIEN will leave Boston on the 7th 
of November, to appear in New York on the 8th, and Phila- 
delphia on the 9th. 

It is his design to give during the week three evenings of 
classical music, viz: 


A Beethoven Night, 
A Mendelssohn Night, 
And a Mozart Night. 


(G> Several of M. Jullien’s most remarkable Solo-Perform- 
ers, who have not yet been heard alone in Boston, have yet to 
make their appearance, besides the unrivalled artists who have 
already had such unbounded applause. Among these are the 
brothers Mollinhauer, whose violin performances have created 
such a sensation in Europe and in New York. 


CONDUCTOR ...........:0 eee M. JULLIEN. 


Hereafter the doors will be opened at 6%¢, and the Concert 
commence at 734. 

Admission to all parts of the Hall, $1. Family Tickets to 
admit Five, #4. To be purchased during the day, at the prin- 
cipal Music Steres and Hotels. 





NOTICE. 

{G> Inquiries having been made as to the probability of a 
reduction in the piice of admission to these Concerts, the Man- 
ager respectfully informs the public that, in consequence of 
the enormous expense attending the production in the United 
States of the greatest Instrumentalists of Europe, such a 
course cannot be complied with. 

By order of the Board of Management, 


oct 29 W. F. BROUGIL, 


MUSICAL SOIREES. 
TTO DRESEL, encouraged by the reception of his 
Concerts last winter, proposes soon to commence a SECOND 
ANNUAL SERIES of ; 
SIX SOIREES, 
at a time and place to be hereafter specified. The programmes 
will be made up with the same care and selectness as the for- 
mer series, and in the rendering of Duos, Trios, Quartets, etc., 
ete., he will be assisted by members of the GERMANIA MUSICAL 
Socigty. ((7~Subscription for the Series, 45.00. oct 20 


PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
FYFVUE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pustiic 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTEKNOON, at 3 o'clock, commencing Oct, 26. 
‘The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at the Music Stores, aud at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 29 


CLASSICAL MATINEES. 
HE undersigned, resident artists of Boston, intend to give 
a Series of Classical Concerts during next winter, in which 
the best works of the great composers will be pertormed ; such 
as Quartets, Quintets, Septets, ‘Trios, Duos and Solos, by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Hummel, Weber, Cherubini, etc. 
‘The programme wiil be made more attractive by Vocal per- 
formances between the dilferent pieces, as also Soios for Horn, 
Violoncello, Piano, Violin, etc., occasionally. Many greater 
compositions, as, Quartets, Quintets, and Septets for Piano 
with String and Wind instruments, will be produced, which 
have never been publicly performed in Boston. ‘lo accommo- 
date Ladies and others out of town, we propose to give our 
Concerts in the afternoon. ‘Lhe time and piace will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The subscription is $8 for the Series of 
ight Concerts. Single tickets 50 cents each. 
Subscription lists will be found at the different Music Stores. 
Il, ECKHARDT, CH. EICHLER, Ato. 
WM. KEYZER, TH. MAASS, VIOLONCELLO. 


} VIOLINS. 
Sept. 3. Z H. PEKABLAU, PIANist. 


Concert Programmes, Gickets, &e. 
PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 


ADOLPH EIELBLOCK, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
i R. K. may be addressed at his residence, Unirep States 
WWE Horst, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 
ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co., 17 Tremont Row, or Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 3 mos oct 29 





SIGNOR C. CHIANEI 
ESPECTFULLY informs his pupils and friends that he is 
now ready to resume his instructions in singing. 
Application may be made at No 47 Hancock Street, or at the 
a of Theodore T’. Barker, No. 381 Washington Street. 
ct. 8. ist 





| NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK, 
| POLYHYMNIA: 


} A COLLECTION OF 


| ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, 


CHANTS AND SENTENCES, 


| 
| INCLUDING A CHOICE SELECTION OF 

Momns in diferent Metres in Three Parts. 
CALCULATED FOR 


CONGREGATIONS & SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


ALSO, A SKETCH OF 
A NEW METHOD IN THE ART OF SINGING, 
FOR 
| ORGANISTS AND SINGING TEACHERS. 
COMPOSED BY 7 
CHARLES F. HEUBERER. 

Just Published, by 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


No. 29 CornniLy, Boston. 
Oct. 22, 6t 





THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
881 WASHINGTON STREET, 


No. BOSTON. 





Chickering's Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii2¢ 


JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 


MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 


I AVING removed from his former location in Washington 
Street, and fitted up Wareroonis in the above named beanu- 








tiful building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his | 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His | 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, | 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous | 
of possessing a good instrument. | 
Kesidents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 
Mr. ©. flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can ofier of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti 
tute an unexceptionable instrument 


WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON, 





THE NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASON! 
POLYHYMNIA. 


COLLECTION of original Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Chants, 
LA and Sentences, for Sabbath Services; with a Sketch of a 
new method in the art of Singing, for Organists and Teachers 
of Singing. Composed by CILAS. F. HEUBERER, Professor of 
Music. 

This new and most valuable collection of Church Music, 
which has been delayed from various causes, is now published 
and offered to the musical public. We hesitate not to pro- 
nounce it a book which will take rank among the very best 
collections of Sacred Music from the American Press. In 
style it is not unlike the admirable work of Zeuner’s, the An- 
cient Lyre. Prof. Heuberer is one of the most talented of 
German Composers, and having been many years in this 
country, has had an opportunity which but very few of the 
distinguished Germans have had of becoming sufficiently ac- 
quainted with our customs and feelings, both social and 
religious, to prepare a well adapted book of Sacred Music. 
It is beautifully printed, on fine white paper, with large clear 
type, which can be easily read without injury to the eye, with 
but two tunes upon a page, and each staif containing but one 
part—and a greater number of ORIGINAL AND BEAUTIFUL 
TUNES than can be found in any modern collection. The 
attention of Professors of Music, Teachers of Singing Schools 
and Leaders of Choirs, is especially invited to this work. 


We shall also Publish Immediately, 
By the same author, in connection with Prof. PeERABEAU, a new 
and splendid collection of Glees, Part Songs, &c., under the 
title of EUPHONTA. 





It is literally a Book of Musical Gems, and we believe will be 
idered by the Musical World. 


so 





OTTO DRESEL, 


WINTHROP HOUSE. 
Oct. 15, 





JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., and 
B. B. MUSSEY & Co., Boston. 


JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
66 ' Cleveland, Ohio. ( | 


Published by 





oct 29 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
John Bunyan’s Immortal Allegory. 


Probably no Book, save the Bible, has heen so extensively read 
a8 Bunyan’s Inimitable Allegory, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


T has been translated into nearly all the different languages of 

Christendom, and been perused with delight and holy fervor 

by all nations. Art has lent her attractions in nearly all the 

forms of illustration, from the rough Wood Cut to the exquisite 

Steel Engraving. But to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 

tury, and to an American Clergyman, are we indebted for the 
only true pictorial conception of this immortal work. 

The novel and sublime idea of embodying the ENTIRE sToRY, 
and transferring the same to a SINGLE PICTURE, showing the 
wanderings of Christian from the “ City of Destruction” to 
the “ Celestial City,” presenting at one view to the eye the 
varied scenes through which he passed, originated with Danie. 
Wient, of Massachusetts. His truly original and beautiful 
conception was reduced to a most elegant design by Hammarr 
Biines, and from this design, Joseru ANnpreEws, the distin- 
guished historical engraver, has produced, after four years of 
labor, a Picture which will take rank among the most superb 
and elaborate productions of human genius, taste, and skill. 

The Picture is now ready, and will be offered for sale at the 
Bookstore of the Publishers, and by Agents duly authorized by 
the Publishers. 

Price—India Proofs, Ten Dollars ; Prints, Five Dollars. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Publishers, 
17 and 19 Cornhill, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


We have received from many of the distinguished men in 

this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, Lawyers, Artists and 
jditors, the most flattering testimonials in favor of this great 
work of Art. 

These letters being too long and elaborate for an advertise- 
ment, we shall publish them in a pamphlet circular. We sub- 
join the names only : 

Rev. EB. N. Kirk, Boston 
Rev. Dr. Jenks, Boston. 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, Boston. 
Rey. John 8. Stone, D. D., Brookline. 
Rev. R. H. Neale, D. D., Boston. 
Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., Boston. 
Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D., New Haven. 
Prof. B. Silliman, New Haven. 
Rey. Dr. Dowling, Philadelphia. 
Rey. E. M. Chapin, New York. 
Rey. George B. Cheever, D. D , 
Rey. A. L. Stone, Boston. 
Rev. Rufus W. Clark, Boston. 
Rev. Dr. Cox, New York. 
Rey. John McDowell, D. D., Philadelphia. 
Rev. Dr. Sears, Boston. 
Rey. Dr Durbin, Philadelphia. 
Rey. Dr. Stork, Philadelphia. 
Hon. Edward Everett, Boston. 
Hon. Rufus Choate, Boston. 
T. B. Welch, Esq Artist, Philadelphia 
Samuel L. Gerry, Esq. Artist, Toston. 
William L. Whitaker, Esq., Artist, Boston. 
And numerous Editors, 

Mr. Gro. BE. Stokes is the only authorized Agent for Boston, 
who will thoroughly canvass the city. His rooms are at the 
Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9 Cornhill, where he keeps for sale the 
Engraving and various styles of frames, designed expressly 
for it. Oct. 8. 


New York. 


The best works on Piano Instruction existing. 
N PRESS :—JULIUS KNORR’S GUIDE FOR TEACHERS 
ON THE PIANO-FORTE, translated from the latest and 

most approved German Edition, by G. A. SCHMITT. 

Also JUL. KNORR’S REVISED EDITION OF A. E. MUL- 
LER’S METHOD FOR THE PIANO-FORTE, 

The above works are in reality the most complete, elaborate, 
and, at the same time, condensed works on the subject of which 
they treat. They contain Studies and Examples which will 
lead the scholar to a mastery of all the modern achievements of 
the Art ; and are, in the opinion of leading German critics, the 
best books on musical instruction extant. The GUIDE is not 
only a key to the succeeding work, but contains a list of over 
two hundred pieces, by the first masters, in progressive order, 
with notes of advice to the teacher, showing how they might 
be best practised for the advancement of the pupil. 

The COMPLETE METHOD contains many suggestions of 
the greatest importance to Teachers and Pupils that have not 
been mentioned in any other book of instruction. 

These exceedingly valuable works are in press, and will be 
ready at an early date. OLIVER DITSON, Boston. 

iii 14 ead 
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Bertini—Newly ‘Revised. 
Important to Dealers, Teachers, and Scholars. 
HE Musical Public is respectfully informed that a New 

Edition of Bertini’s celebrated Method of Piano-Forte In- 
struction is in course of preparation, which will contain the 
New and Important Revisions of the Author, (not contained 
in any present American edition,) embracing very important 
studies, rendering this work the most attractive and thorough 
to teachers and scholars of any ever published. Tt will be issued 
in a style surpassing in beauty, durability and convenience all 
previous works of the kind. 

Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
F. WEILAND'S 
Sustructinns for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
G. ANDRE & CO., Praperma. 
EETHOVEN’S ORATORIO OF ENGEDI, or 


DAVID IN THE WILDERNESS, known as the MouNT oF 
Outvss, is this day ~~ in a neat, convenient form for the 








singer or concert-goer 
Geo. P. Heea & Co., Publishers, 
Jan. 8. li TREMONT Row, Boston. 
LZ fF 








MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


IMPORTER, PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 


PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC BOXES, 
pera Glasses and Fans, French Amodrellas and Canes, 
BUSTS, MEDALLIONS, PORTRAITS, &c. 

282 Washington venaiiea Boston. 


— +> 


i) R. RICILARDSON has resided in Europe for the last five 
i years, during which time he availed himself of the in- 
struction of the most distinguished Teachers of Composition 
and the Piano-Forte, for the purpose of acquiring a thorough 
practical knowledge of MUSIC. While there, he became per- 
sonally acquainted with all of the most celebrated publishers, 
and dealers in Music, and learned their peculiar methods of 
transacting business, with a view of establishing a Music 
Store in this city. Profiting by the knowledge acquired by 
visiting the Music Stores on the continent of Europe, as well 
as those in England, Mr. RICHARDSON formed a plan, differ- 
ing from that of every other, and which he flatters himself 
possesses decided improvements over all. 

In fitting up his Store, his object has been to make it an 
attractive resort for the Ladies, and the musical profession 
generally, and no expense has been spared towards rendering 
it every way worthy the patronage of the public,—and he 
trusts it will be the means of encouraging and improving the 
taste for Music among all classes. 

The stock of Music comprises the most complete collection, 
of both Foreign and American, ever offered to the public. It 
was selected by the proprietor himself, and he has endeavored 
to avoid that which is not of an fnstructive character,—seek- 
ing rather to elevate the taste to the highest standard of Musi- 
cal excellence. A Catalogue of the Music is being prepared, 
and will soon be issued. 

All publications of this Store will be of a superior order, 
and got up in fine style. No pieces will be published that are 
not fully worthy of it,—and no compositions accepted for pub- 
lication that are not worth paying for. 

The above Music Store comprises two departments—Amer- 
jean and Foreign. Mr. J.M. FOYE, who has had many years’ 
experience in the business, in this city, will take charge of the 
American department; and Mons. A. HILL, from the cele- 
brated publishing house of Brandus & Co., of Paris, will have 
charge of the Foreign department. And the Proprietor trusts, 
by devoting his whole attention to business, to receive a 
liberal share of patronage. Being in constant correspondence 
with many eminent Professors and Publishers of Music 
abroad, he will at all times be happy to give any information 
with regard to musical matters that may be in his power. 

1O™ Foreign and American PIANO-FORTES and ORGANS, 
from the most celebrated manufacturers, constantly on hand 
Also, some of the best specimens of large sized SWISS MUSIC 
BOXES that have ever been imported, may be seen at the 
Store 


(G PIANO-FORTES, of the best German, French, and 
American manufacture, selected and sent to any part of the 
United States, at the lowest Cash prices. Mr. RK. will WAR- 
RANT every instrument he recommends, and will assume the 
whole responsibility of a safe arrival at the residence of the 
purchaser. 

The largest and richest variety of OPERA GLAS.‘ES and 
FANS, of entirely new styles, ever offered by any other house 
in the United State ; are ready for inspection. Also, French 
UMBRELLAS and CANES; those in want would do well to 
examine, before purchasing elsewhere. 

LITHOGRAPHS, BUSTS, MEDALLIONS, and PORTRAITS, 
of the most distinguished Musicians and Composers ,—as 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Chopin, 
| Dreyschock, Liszt, &c., always on hand. 

(~~ Those desiring the services of good Teachers, in any of 
the different branches of Music, may learn their addresses 
and terms of Mr. Richardson, who will interest himself in such 
matters, without any partiality. 

Mr. K. is a subscriber for all the Musical Journals published 
in England, France, Germany, Italy, and America, and they 
may always be found in the Saloon connected with his Store. 

(> Foreigners will find themselves quite at home in this 
Store, as French and German, as well as English, will be 
spoken. 

Tickets for the first class concerts may always be found at 
the Musical Exchange. Also subscriptions ‘taken for the 
leading Masical papers published in Europe and America. 


—IN PRESS :— 


Che Madera Srhoul far the Piaun-Farte, 


Composed and compiled from the werks of the most eminent 
modern and classical authors and teachers, comprising a com- 
plete course of instruction, based upon a new principle, 
PROGRESSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 

With Anatomical Illustrations of the Hands, 
Thoroughly explained, showing the use of their muscles and 
tendons in playing the Piano. 

BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PUPIL OF ALEXANDER DREYSCHOCK, AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED EUROPEAN TEACHERS. 
oct 29 








D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 
J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 3m 


“Letter-Press, | Ausic and 3ob | Printing- -Ofice,_ 











Edward X. Balch, 





PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION, 


G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
I now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, rear of No. 411 Washington Street. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonn 8. Dwicat, JoNAs 
CHICKERING, Esq., Hauter?, Davis & Co., OLIVER DitTson. 
Oct. 8. 





SINGING AND PIANO-FORTE. 
M's FANNY FRAZER begs to inform her Pupils and 
Friends that she has returned to the City, and is now 
ready to resume her teaching 
PAVILION corm, petal _ 6t 





ig me emp RYAN respectfully informs his pupils that 
he has returned to town for the season, and will resume 
his instructions in Harmony and Thorough Bass, Piano-Forte, 
Flute, Clarinet, Violin, ete. Ladies desirous of studying Tho- 
rough Bass in small private classes, will please leave commu- 
nications at his residence, No. 5 Franklin St., or at @. P. Reed 
& Co.’s music store. 
Boston, September 24, 1853. 





IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce to his 

friends and -pupils that he has returned to the city, and 
may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at the 
Tremont House. Sept. 17. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


265 Washington Street, Boston. 
Oct. 16. 








MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &c. 
Boston, i Sees. bm 





L. O. EMERSON, 


Ceirher of the Piawn-Farte oud Singing. 
APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON. 
iii 13 3m. 
MAN UEL FEN OLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Enstruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultivation of the Voice. 


MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 Gray’s Brock, corner Washington 
and Summer Streets, 
RESIDENCE, at the Winraror Houss, Boston. 
References. 
J. CHICKERING, J. P. Jewetr, Geo. PUNCHARD, Esqs., Boston. 
GEORGE PEABODY, B. H. Sitsper, Esqs., Salem. 


Oct. 1, ee. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. 


Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 
of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. or T. T. Barker. om. 17, 8m. 


a BR Ic HER, 
Organist Conductor of Muste 


At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


¢ 
a ng 


OFFICE UNDER THE CHURCH. ... ENTRANCE ON CHARDON ST 
_ Jan. 22. _ Sm. 


F. F. MULLER, 


IRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &c. &e. &e 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, aoe, » 
it t 


Guesnnin Serenade Band. 
HE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 
iil4tf 
A. we Fr R ra NZ Er L 


ESPECTFULLY gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the P1ANo-Forte. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed's or IT. H. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his 


residence, 
No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 





G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 





FEF. SUCH, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 
removed to 


No. 852 TRE MONT STREET. 


wee 


No. 21 | Sebool_ St. —— 
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